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PUBLISHERS^ NOTE 

The poems in "Selections for Memorizing" are those 
authorized by the Education Department of the State 
of New York in its syllabus for elementary schools. 
The revision of this syllabus^ published in 1910, neces- 
sitated the revision of the original edition of "Selec- 
tions for Memorizing" to include the new material. 

In addition to the selections for memorizing, the new 
edition now includes the poems designated for apprecia- 
tive reading in English in seventh and eighth years, and 
the shorter history poems suggested for collateral read- 
ing in the fifth to eighth years. 

In order that this material may be available in the 
most convenient and economical form for pupils' use, 
it is published in a three book series, as follows: 

Book One. Selections for Memorizing, First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 

Book Two. Selections for Memorizing and History Selec- 
tions for Collateral Reading, Fifth and Sixth Years. 

Book Three. Selections for Memorizing, Poems for Ap- 
preciative Reading and History Poems for Collateral 
Reading, Seventh and Eighth Years. 

In connection with the poems for appreciative reading 
in Book Three there are also suflBcient notes to guide, 
the pupil to a careful study of these poems in preparing 
for the elementary English examinations of the eighth 
year. For the assistance of the teacher, topics for 
composition, based on these selections, have also been 
given. 
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In addition to the regular edition the entire contents 
of the three books are also pubUshed in a single volume, 
for the convenience of those teachers who wish all the 
material. 

The poems prescribed by the Education Department 
have been chosen after a careful and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the best courses of study in the schools 
of this and other states. It is believed that this grouping 
of these poems in a single series is exceedingly desirable 
as it offers to teacher and pupil, in permanent and 
accessible form, the material for the required work in 
English and also the shorter selections suggested for 
reading in connection with the study of history in the 
grades. ' ^ 

The right to use the copyrighted material contained 
in this volume has been obtained through purchase or 
through the courtesy of authors or publishers. 

By permission of and special arrangement with Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, the following poems are used; 
"May,'' by Frank Dempster Sherman; "Before the 
Rain,'' by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; "Old Ironsides," by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; "The Tree," by Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson; "The Builders," "Paul Revere's Ride," "The 
Ship of State " and "The Skeleton in Armor," by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow; "Barbara Frietchie," "The Corn 
Song" and "The Quaker of the Olden Time," by John 
Greenleaf Whittier; "The First Snow-Fail," by James 
Russell Lowell; and "The Concord Hymn," by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

The following poems are used through the kindness of 
the publishing houses mentioned: "The Blue Jay" and 
"July," by Sophie Swett (Dana, Estes & Company); 
"Sheridan's Ride," by Thomas Buchanan Read (J. B. 
Lippincott Company); "Columbus," by Joaquin Miller 
(The Whitaker & Ray Company); "October's Bright 
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Blue Weather," by Helen Hunt Jackson (Little, Brown 
& Company); the "Battle Hymn of the Republic," by 
Julia Ward Howe (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company); 
"Robert of Lincoln," by William Cullen Bryant (D. 
Appleton & Company) ; and "O Captain I My Captain!" 
by Walt Whitman (David McKay). 

Thanks are also due to Mr. Henry Holcomb Bennett 
for permission to use "The Flag Goes By" and to Mr. 
Edwin Markham for "Lincoln, the Man of the People," 
which was originally entitled "Lincoln, The Great 
Commoner." 



TO THE TEACHER 

In teaching children how to read and what to read, it 
seems necessary to say that there must be an appreciation 
©f good literature on the part of the teacher. This does 
not mean that she must of necessity be a literary critic, 
or even very widely read, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance that she be well grounded in the few great 
books of all generations, capable of a wise discrimination 
between the good and the bad in literature and able to 
bring to her clas& a love of good books and a heart 
touched and inspired by a comradeship with the great 
minds of the ages. 

Ruskin well says: ''Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or with your stable-boy, when you may 
talk with kings and queens? Will you jostle with the 
common crowd for entree here or audience [there, when 
all the while this eternal court is open to you with its 
society wide as the world, — the chosen and the mighty 
of every place and time?" 

There is such a multitude of books to-day, such a 
mass of ephemeral literature in magazines and books 
of fiction that it is scarcely surprising that our taste for 
good reading is vitiated and our mental energies more 
or less dissipated. How many of us are as familiar as 
we should be with the mighty epic of Isaiah, with the 
lyrics of David, with his songs of rejoicing or of penitence? 
Are we well acquainted with the masterpieces of Shake- 
speare — that great analyst of the human soul — with 
their records of passion and tenderness, true for all ages 
and conditions of man? It cannot be too earnestly 
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urged that if we would influence rightly the reading of 
the children under our guidance, we must be careful in 
the choice of our own reading. 

The habit of committing to memory some of the fine 
gold of literature is mo3t helpful and stimulating. Facts 
and figures may pass away, but the splendid imagery 
of the poet, the great thoughts of great men, will do 
much toward the molding of character and the form- 
ation of taste. 

It is believed that this grouping together of choice 
literary material will greatly facilitate the efforts of 
teachers to instill in the minds of the young an appre- 
ciation of good literature. 

In the use of these selections for memorizing, permit 
me to emphasize the fact that the study of a poem 
should always precede the study of the author^s lif e. 
For convenient reference, sketches of the authors from 
whose writings selections are quoted are appended to 
each volume. The facts given therein, however, are to 
be learned, if at all, only after the children are familiar 
with the poems from the authors to whom they relate. 

The essence of literature, it has been finely said, is 
beauty; to study it mechanically is like grasping a but- 
terfly. The teaching of these poems should be not 
merely a training of memory but also a process of de- 
veloping the imagination, giving the child a quick and 
keen perception of the beauty in literature. 

In the attainment of this double end it becomes 
necessary, therefore, for the teacher to have interest 
and enthusiasm in a poem before attempting to present 
it to the class. 

The teacher should make a careful study of the poem, 
stanza by stanza, and seek to grasp the full meaning 
of each sentence. She should try to see the pictures 
presented and to understand the feelings and Motions 
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of the author when he wrote, for the ideas which the 
author has expressed appeal to similar experiences in 
the child's life. When this has been done thoroughly, the 
teacher will have entered into the spirit of the poem 
and should be able to arouse a like enthusiasm in the 
class. Of course, in the poems set for memorization 
she must commit each selection to memory and drill 
herself upon the oral rendering of it before it is given 
to the children. After this somewhat extensive but 
necessary preparation, the poem in its entirety should 
be read or recited to the class. In this way the children 
will be able to gain a general idea of its purpose and 
theme. Then as they proceed to commit it to memory, 
select the key word or words of each stanza and let 
these suggest the thought of the stanza. By thus group- 
ing sentences around some central idea, you will find 
that the children will memorize and retain readily. 

There are, in many poems, some few lines that reveal 
the heart of the poem — inspired thoughts that appeal 
to the best there is in us. Such gems of thought should 
be so frequently repeated, both individually and in con- 
cert, that the child will never forget them but will make 
them a permanent part of his richest mental treasure. 

It is not necessary to memorize the history poems, 
but they should be read by the children while they are 
studying the lives of the men to whom the poems refer 
or the periods which the poems illustrate. 

Good literature, especially poetry, paints vivid pic- 
tures of the life of a nation, and should constantly be 
used to illuminate the pages of history. Through this 
correlation of literature and history greater interest 
in both subjects is aroused. 

Avery Warner Skinner, 
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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

ROBERT OF LINCOLN 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed. 
Near to the nest of his Uttle dame, 
Over the mountainside or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name, 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the sunmier flowers. 
Chee, chee, eheel" 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed. 

Wearing a bright, black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note, 
"Bob-oMink, bobK)'.Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Look what a nice new coat is mine; 
Sure, there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee!" 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife. 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings. 

Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings, 
3 
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"BolM)'-link, bolM)'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink, 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee!" 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat, 
"Bob-o'-Unk, bob-o'-Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Never was I afraid of man, 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee I" 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight; 
There, as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might, 
"Bob-o'-Hnk, bob-oMmk, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Nice good wife that never goes out. 
Keeping house while I frohc about. 
Chee, chee, chee I" 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well. 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood; 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-oMink, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, cheeT^ 
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Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care; 
OflF is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
"Bob-o'-hnk, bob-o'-Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Nobody knows, but my mate and I, 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, cheel" 

Summer wanes, the children are grown, 

Fun and frolic no more he knows, 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone, 
Oif he flies and we sing as he goes, 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee!" 

William Cullen Bryant. 

By permission of D. Appleton & Company. 



THE TREE 

The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their brown; 
"Shall I take them away?'* said the Frost, sweeping 
down. 

"No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 

The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung; 
"Shall I take them aw;ay?" said the Wind as he swung. 
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"No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy berries now?" 

"Yes, all thou canst see; 

Take them: all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

By permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company. 



TO-DAY 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away? 

Out of Eternity 

This new day was bom; 
Into Eternity 

At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did; 
So soon it forever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away? 

Thomas Carlyle. 
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OLD IRONSIDES 1 ♦ 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor's tread. 

Or know the conquered knee; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the seal 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail. 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

* Also designated for Collateral Reading in connection with 
Sixth Year History. 
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OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 

O SUNS and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant. 
And golden-rod is dying fast. 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning. 
And chestnuts fall from, satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining. 
And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 
And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks. 
In idle golden freighting. 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 

WTien comrades seek sweet country haunts. 
By twos and twos together. 
And count like misers hour by hour, 
October's bright blue weather. 
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O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 

By permission of Little, Brown & Co. 



THE SHIP OF STATE 

From " The Building of the Ship '' 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel. 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail,, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

Auvi not the rent made by the gale! 

In ypite of rock and tempests' roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

I (T permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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THE BUILDERS 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 

Some with massive deeds and great. 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees. 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our Hves are incomplete. 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climh 
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Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a &m and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 

And one boundless reach of sky. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



HOME, SWEET HOME 

TVIiD pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with else- 
. where. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there's no place like home! 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
The birds singing gayly, that came at my call, — 
Give me them, — and the peace of mind, dearer than all! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there's no place like home! 

How sweet 'tis to sit 'neath a fond father's smile. 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile! 
Let others delight 'mid new pleasures to roam. 
But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there's no place like home! 
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To thee I'll return, overburjiened with care; 
The heart's dearest solace will smile on me there; 
No more from that cottage again will I roam; 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there's no place like home! 

John Howard Payne. 



WARREN'S ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS ' 

Stand! the ground's your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle-peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 

Ask it, — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you! they're afire! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it! — From the vale 
On they come! — And will ye quail? — 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be! 

In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may, — and die we must; 

1 Also designated for Collateral Reading in connection with 
Sixth Year History. 
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But, oh, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed. 
And the rocks shall raise their head. 

Of his deeds to tell I 

John Pierpont. 



LULLABY FOR TITANIA 

From " A Midsummer Night's Dream " 

Fbst Fairy 

You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Chorus 

Philomel, with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 

Lulla, luUa, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby! 

Never harm, 

Nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh! 

So good-night, with lullaby. 

Second Fairy 

Weaving spiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg'd spinners, hence; 
Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 
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Chorus 



Philomel, with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 

Lulla, luUa, lullaby; lulla, luUa, lullaby! 

Never harm, 

Nor spell, nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh I 

So good-night, with lullaby. 

William Shakespeare. 



THE BLUE JAY 

O Blue Jay up in the maple-tree. 

Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee, 

How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest. 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? 

Tell me, I pray you, — tell me true I 

Did you dip your wings in azure dye. 
When April began to paint the sky. 

That was pale with the winter's stay? 
Or were you hatched from a blue-bell bright, 
'Neath the warm, gold breast of a sunbeam light, 

By the river one blue spring day? 

O Blue Jay up in the maple-tree, 
A-tossing your saucy head at me. 

With ne'er a word for my questioning. 
Pray, cease for a moment your "ting-a-link," 
And hear when I tell you what I think, — 

You bonniest bit of spring. 
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I think when the fairies made the flowers, 
To grow in these mossy fields of ours, 

Periwinkles and violets rare, 
There was left of the spring's own color, blue. 
Plenty to fashion a flower whose hue 

Would be richer than all and as fair. 

So, putting their wits together, they 
Made one great blossom so bright and gay. 

The lily beside it seemed blurred: 
And then they said, "We will toss it in air; 
So many blue blossoms grow everywhere. 

Let this pretty one be a bird!" 

Susan Hartley Swett. 

By permission of Dana Estes & Co. 



THE BROOK 

I COME from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down the valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brinuning river; 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 
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I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel. 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brinuning river; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 
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I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 

Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 



MEMORY GEMS 

Pleasure comes through toil; when one gets to love 
his work, his life is a happy one. 

RUSKIN. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

The Bible. 

The best hearts are always the bravest. 

Sterne. 



Our life is what our thoughts make it. 



Do not make a weak excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 



Truth lies at the bottom of the well. 



Handsome is that handsome does. 

Goldsmith. 



Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

18 
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So nigh is grandeur to oui dust, 

So near to God is man, 

When Duty whispers low, "Thou must," 

The youth replies " I can." 

Emerson. 

A FRiENi) in need is a friend indeed. 



One cannot always be a hero. 
But one can always be a man. 

Goethe. 

Our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks with which 
we build. 

Longfellow. 

A MERRY heart doeth good like a medicine. 

The Bible. 

I DO not think much of the man who is not wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. 

Lincoln. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Pope. 

Be not simply good; be good for something. 

Thoreau. 



HISTORY SELECTIONS FOR COLLATERAL 
READING 

THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 

"Speak! speak I thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?" 

Then from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 

Gleam in December; 
And like the water's flow 
Under December's snow. 
Came a dull voice of woe 

From the heart's chamber. 

"I was a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold, 

No Skald in song has told,, 

No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 
Else dread a dead man's curse; 

For this I sought thee. 
20 
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"Far in the Northern land, 
By the wild Baltic's strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound. 
Skimmed the half-frozen sound. 
That the poor whimpering hound 

Trembled to walk on. 

"Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 
While from my path the hare 

Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf 's bark. 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 

"But when I older grew. 
Joining a corsair's crew, 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled. 

By our stern orders. 

"Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 

Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in cups of ale. 
Draining the oaken pail 

Filled to o'erflowing. 
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"Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Bmning yet tender; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
Oii that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendom*. 

"I wooed the blue-eyed maid. 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest's shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast. 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 

"Bright in her father's hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all. 

Chanting his glory; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand. 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my story. 

"While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed. 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly. 
So the loud laugh of scorn. 
Out of those lips unshorn. 
From the deep drinking-horn 

Blew the foam lightly. 
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"She was a Prince's child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled^ 

I was discarded I 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight? 
Why did they leave that night 

Her nest unguarded? 

"Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen I — 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his anned hand. 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

"Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 

"And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail; 
'Death!' was the helmsman's hail, 

'Death without quarter!' 
Midships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 
Down her black hulk did reel 

Through the black water! 
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" As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his pKrey laden, 
So toward the open main. 
Beating to sea again, 
Through the wild hurricane. 

Bore I the maiden. 

"Three weeks we westward bore^ 
And when the storm was o'er. 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower 
Which to this very hour 

Stands looking seaward. 

"Th^^ lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden's tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes; 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne'er shall the sun arise 

On such another. 

"Still grew my bosom then. 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad ih my warlike gear. 
Fell I upon my spear, 

Oh, death was grateful! 
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"Thus, seamed with many scars. 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior's soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland I skoal I" 

Thus the tale ended. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



; COLUMBUS 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind, the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores. 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stains are gone; 
Brave AdmYl, speak; what shall I say?*' * 

"Why, say, 'Sail on! sail onl and on! '" 

"My men grow mucinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak. " 
The stout niate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave wash'd his swarthy, cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Adm'r'l, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn? " 
"Why, you shall say, at break of day: 

' Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ' " 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said: 
"Why, now not even God would know 
^ Should I and all my men fall dead. 
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These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Adm'r'l; speak, and say — ' 
He said: ''Sail on! sail on! and on!" 



They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he Ues in wait. 

With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Adm'r'l, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 

"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 



Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 

A Ughtl A hght! A light! A light! 
It grew — a star-lit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world! he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: "On! sail on!" 

Joaquin Miller. 

From **The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller," by permis- 
, Bion of the Whitaker & Ray Company. 



POCAHONTAS 

Wearied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight; 

Round him press a countless horde, 
He is but a single knight. 
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Hark! a cry of triumph shrill 
Through the wilderness resounds, 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds. 

Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 

Now they heap the funeral pyre, 

And the torch of death they light; 
Ah! 'tis hard to die by fire! 

Who will shield the captive knight? 
Round the stake with fiendish cry 

Wheel and dance the savage crowd; 

Cold the victim's mien and proud. 
And his breast is bared to die. 

Who will shield the fearless heart? 

Who avert the murderous blade? 
From the throng with sudden start 

See, there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight: 

"Loose the chain, unbind the ring! 

I am the daughter of the king. 
And I claim the Indian right!'* 

Dauntlessly aside she flings 

Lifted axe and thirsty knife, 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 

And her bosom guards his life! 
In the woods of Powhattan, 

Still 'tis told by Indian fires 

How a daughter of their sires 
Saved a captive Englishman. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, . ; 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amid the storm they sang. 
And the stars heard, and the sea: 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam: 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home! 

There were men with hoary hair. 

Amid that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land? 
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There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow selrenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Ay! call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod : 
They have left unstained what there they found. 

Freedom to worship God. 

Felicia Browne Hemans. 



THE CORN-SONa 

Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard! 

Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 

From out her lavish horn! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine. 
The orange from its glossy green. 

The cluster from th^ vine. 

We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow. 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvest-fields with snow. 
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Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair. 

And waved in hot midsunmier's noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now with autimm's moonlit eves, 

Its harvest-time has come. 
We pluck away the frosted leaves. 

And bear the treasure home. 

There richer than the fabled gift 

Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift. 

And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk 

Around their costly board; 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 

By homespun beauty poured! 

Where'er the wide old kitchen hearth 

Sends up its smoky curls. 
Who will not thank the kindly earth. 

And bless our farmer girls! 
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Then shame on all the proud and vain^ 

Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain, 

Our wealth of golden com! 

Let earth withhold her goodly root, 

Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit. 

The wheat field to the fly: 

But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us for his golden com, 

Send up our thanks to God! 

John Greenleaf WnrrTiERo 



THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME 

The Quaker of the olden time! 

How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime. 

He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain 

The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 

The purity within. 

With that deep insight which detects 

All great things in the small. 
And Imows how each man's life affects 

The spiritual life of all. 
He walked by faith and not by sight, 

By love and not by law; 
The presence of the wrong or right 

He rather felt than saw. 
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He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 

That nothing stands alone, 
That whoso gives the motive, makes • 

His brother's sin his own. 
And, pausing not for doubtful choice 

Of evils great or small, 
He listened to that inward voice 

Which called away from all. 

O Spirit of that eariy day, 

Sq pure and strong and true. 
Be with us iii the narrow way ' ' 

Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, ' 

The cross of Truth to bear. 
And love and reverent fear to make 

Our daily lives a prayer! 

John Greenleaf WHrniER 



SIXTH YEAR 



SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

BEFORE THE RAIN 

We knew it would rain, for all the mom, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 

Into the vapory amethyst 

Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens. 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 

Dipping, the jewels out of the sea. 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 

We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 

Shrunk in the wind — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

By permission of Houghton, MifSin Company. 



THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by I 
33 
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Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off I 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 

Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

Henry Holcomb Bennett. 

By permission of the author. 



THE YEAR'S AT THE SPRING 
From " Pippa Passes " 

The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom; 
Morning's at seven; 
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The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn: 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the worid! 

Robert Browning. 



CONCORD HYMNi 

SUNO AT THE COMPLETION OF THE BATTLE 
MONUMENT, APRIL 19, 1836 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfuried, 

Here oncf the embattled fanners stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the worid. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

^ Also desi^ated for Collateral Reading in connection with 
Sixth Year History. 
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THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and ^r and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with peari. 

Frojn sheds new-roofed with' Carrara 
Came Chanticleer's mufiled crow; 

The stiff rails softened to swan's-dowri, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. ' 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
AVhere a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. . 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, "Father, who makes it snow?" 

And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snow-fall 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 
AVhen that mound was heaped so high* 
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I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

"The snow that husheth all. 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall I" 



Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her. 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister. 
Folded dose under deepening snow. 

James Russell Lowell. 



THE COMING OF SPRING 

There's something in the air 
That's new and sweet and rare — 

A scent of summer things, 
A whir as if of wings. 

There's something, too, that's new 

Iir'the color of the blue 
That's in the morning sky, 

Befoi^e jtjxe sun is high. ? 



Arid though on plain and hill, 
'Tis wintier, winter still, 

There's something seems to say 
That winter's had its day. 
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And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir and hint 

Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 

And to-morrow or to-day 

The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep. 

And run and laugh and leap I 

And the next thing, in the woods. 

The catkins in their hoods 
Of fur and silk will stand, 

A sturdy little band. 

And the tassels soft and fine 

Of the hazel will entwine. 
And the elder branches show 

Their buds against the snow. 

So, silently, but swift. 

Above the wintry drift. 
The long days gain and gain, 

Until, on hill and plain, — 

Once more, and yet once more. 

Returning as before. 
We see the bloom of birth 

Make young again the earth. 

Nora Perry. 

SHERIDAN'S RIDE^ 

Up from the south at break of day. 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

1 Also designated for Collateral Reading in connection with 
Sixth Year History. 
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The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war 

Thundered along the horizon's bar. 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 

Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 

With Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell — but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south; 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon's mouth; 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battle field calls; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed. 
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And the landscape flowed away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, Uke a bark fed with furnace ire, 

Swept on with his wild eyes full of fire; 

But lo! he is nearing his heart's desire. 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 



The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops. 

What was done — what to do — A glance told him both. 

Then, striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray, 

By the flash of his eye and the red nostril's play 

He seemed to the whole great army to say: 

" I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester town to save the day!" 



Hurrah! hurrah! for Sheridan! 
Hurrah! hurrah! for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky — 
The American soldier's Temple of Fame — 
There with the glorious General's name. 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright: 
"Here is the steed that saved the day. 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away!" 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 

By permission of the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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PUCK AND THE FAIRY 

From " A Midsummer Night's Dream " 

Piick. How now, spirit! whither wander you? 
Fairy, Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere. 
Swifter than the moon's sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats, spots you see; 
These be rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their savors: 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a peari in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits; FU be gone: 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

William Shakespeare. 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY 

From " The Merchant of Venice " 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
. The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
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But mercy is above the sceptred sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy. 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

William Shakespeare. 

MAY 

May shall make the world anew; 
Golden sun and silver dew. 
Money minted in the sky, 
Shall the earth's new garments buy. 
May shall make the orchards bloom; 
And the blossoms' fine perfume 
Shall set all the honey-bees 
Murmuring among the trees. 
May shall make the bud appear 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, 
'Mid the leaves upon the limb 
Where the robin lilts his hymn. 
May shall make the wild flowers tell 
Where the shining snowflakes fell; 
Just as though each snowflake's heart. 
By some secret, magic art, 
Were transmuted to a flower 
In the sunlight and the shower. 
Is there such another, pray. 
Wonder-making month as May? 

Frank Dempster Sherman. 

By permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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JULY 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 

Her dream to the dragon fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, 

And murmurs a lullaby. 
It is July. 

When the tangled cobweb pulls 

The cornflower's cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 

To bow to the butterfly, 
It is July. 

When the heat like a mist-veil floats. 

And poppies flame in the rye. 
And the silver note in the streamlet's throat 

Has softened almost to a sigh. 
It is July. 

When the hours are so still that time 

Forgets them, and lets them lie 
'Neath petals pink till the night stars wink 

At the sunset in the sky. 
It is July. 

When each finger-post by the way 
Says that Slumbertown is nigh; 
And the grass is tall, and the roses fall 
And nobody wonders why. 
It is July. 

Susan Hartley Swett. 

By permission of Dana Estes & Co. 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock tolled the hour for retiring; 
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And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory! 

Charles Wolfe. 



MEMORY GEMS 

Have you had a kindness shown? Pass it on. 

'Twas not given for you alone — pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears. 

Till in heaven the deed appears — pass it on. 



No one can disgrace us but ourselves. 

Holland. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

' Kingsley. 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tennyson.* 

No man can produce great things who is not thoroughly 
sincere in deaUng with himself. 
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For truth has such a face and such a mien 
As tt. be lov'd needs only to be seen. 

Dryden. 

Cato said the best way to keep good acts in memory 
was to refresh them with new. 

Bacon. 

Cheerfulness costs nothing and yet it is invaluable. 



Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Franklin. 

He who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare, 
And he who has an enemy 
Shall meet him everywhere. 



A GOOD name is to be chosen rather than riches, had 
loving favor rather than silver and gold. 

The Bible. 

Not he who boasts of his country, but he who does 
something to make his country better, is the real patriot. 



Oh wad some power, the gif tie gie us 
To see oursers as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 

Burns. 



HISTORY SELECTIONS FOR COLLATERAL 
READING 

THE WAR INEVITABLE 

It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope; 
we are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that siren till she transfonns us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men engaged in a great 
and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to 
be of the number of those who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly con- 
cern our temporal salvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp, by which my feet are guided; 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging of the future but by the past. And judging 
from the past, I wish to know what there has been in the 
conduct of the British ministry for the last ten years to 
justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and this Hou^e? Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received? Trust it not, sir, it will prove a snare to your 
feet; suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. 
Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our peti- 
tion comports with those warlike preparations which 
cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and 
armies necessary to a work of love and reconciliation? 
Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled, 
that force must be called in to win back our lore? Let 

47 
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US not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements 
of war and subjugation, and the last arguments to which 
kings resort. I ask the gentlemen, what means this 
martial array, if its purpose be not to force us to sub- 
mission? Can gentlemen assign any other possible 
motive for it? Has Great Britain any enemy in this 
quarter of the world, to call for all this accumulation of 
navies and annies? No, sir, she has none. They are 
meant for us: they can be meant for no other. They 
are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. 
And what have we to oppose to them? Shall we try 
argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the last 
ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon the 
subject? Nothing. We have held it up in every light 
of which it is capable; but it has been all in vain. Shall 
we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? What 
terms shall we find which have not been already ex- 
hausted? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves any longer. We have done everything 
that could be done to avert the storm which is now com- 
ing on. We have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we 
have supplicated, we have prostrated ourselves before 
the throne, and implored its interposition to arrest the 
tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our 
petitions have been slighted, our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult, our supplica- 
tions have been disregarded, and we have been spurned 
with contempt from the foot of the throne. In vain, 
after these things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace 
and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free, if we wish to preserve in- 
violate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending, if we mean not basely to aban- 
don the noble struggle in which we have been so long 
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engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never to 
abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall 
be obtained, we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight! An appeal to arms, and to the God of hosts, is 
all that is left us! 

^ They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means' of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom 
of hope until our enemies shall have bound us hand and 
foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of 
those means which the God of nature hath placed in our 
power. Three millions of people, anned in the holy 
cause of liberty, and in such a country as that which we 
possess, are invincible by any force which our enemy can 
send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our 
battles alone. There is a just God who presides over 
the destinies of nations and who will raise up friends to 
fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base 
enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest; there is no retreat but in submission and slav- 
ery. Our chains are forged; their clanking may be heard 
on the plains of Boston; the war is inevitable, and let 
it come; I repeat it, sir, — let it come! It is in vain, 
sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace! But there is no peace! The war is actually 
begun! The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our 
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brethren are already in the field! Why stand we here 
idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? * For- 
bid it. Almighty God! I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me — give me Uberty, or give me 
death! 

Patrick Henry. 

PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, "If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by laud, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be. 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 
For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said, "Good night!" and with muflOied oar 

Silently rowed to the Chariestown shore, 

Jtist as the moon rose over the bay. 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 
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Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 

To the highest window in the wall. 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town. 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead. 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentiners tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, "All is well!" 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 
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Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 
And timied and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The -helf ry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; . 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight. 

Kindled the land into flames with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 
And under the alders that skirt its edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge. 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. ; 
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He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the farmer's dog, 
And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That rises after the smi goes down. 



It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, . 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 

Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall. 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermorel 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



SONG OF MARION'S MEN 

Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress-tree; 
We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines. 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 



Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear; 
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When waking to their tents on fire 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

Prom danger and from toil: 
We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodJand rings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly, 

On beds of oaken leaves. 



Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles. 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain; 
'Tis life to feel the night-wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest. 

Before the peep of day. 
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Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band. 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer. 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms. 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

Forever, from our shore. 

William Cullen BryanTo 



THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's eariy light. 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 

gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the clouds 

of the fight 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 

streaming? 
And the rbcket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there: 
Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep. 
Where the foe's hailghty host in dread silence reposes, 

Wha3^ is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep. 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
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'Tis the Star-Spangled Banner! Oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footstep's 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation. 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us 
a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto — "In God is our trust:" 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

Francis Scott Key. 

REPLY TO HAYNE 

{Last paragraph) 

While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, grati- 
fying prospects spread out before us, for us and for our 
children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that, in my day at least, that curtain may not 
rise! God grant that on my vision never may be opened 
what lies behind! When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold, for the last time, the sun in Heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments 
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of a once glorious Union; on States, severed, discordant, 
belligerent: on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of 
the Republic, now known and honored throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured, — bearing, for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as "What is all 
this worth?" -^ nor those other words of delusion and 
folly, "Liberty first and Union afterwards," — but 
everywhere, spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea 
and over the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true Amer- 
ican heart, — Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable! 

Daniel Webster. 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

{Ldst paragraph) 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation's wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored; 
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He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword: 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 

I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flar- 
ing lamps: 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel; 
"As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 

shall deal; 
Let the Hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent with 

his heel: 

Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 

retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment 

seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my 

feet! 

Our God is marching on I 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea. 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free. 

While God is marching on. 

Julia Ward Howe. 

By permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAINI 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought 

is won. 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 

daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red. 
Where on the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up! — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 

tnlls. 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you the 

shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 

turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
YouVe fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 

will. 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 

and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 

won; 
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Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

Walt Whitman. 

By permission of David McKay, publisher. 



BARBARA FRIETCHIE 

Up from the meadows rich with com, 
Clear in the cool September morn. 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde. 

On that pleasant morn of the eariy fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain-wall, — 

Over the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then. 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 
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Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down; 

In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced: the old flag met his sight. 

"Haiti'' — the dust-brown ranks stood fast, 
" Fu-e ! " — out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 

"Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame. 
Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman's deed and word: 

*' Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog I March on I" he said. 
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All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie's work is o'er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honor to her I and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall's bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie's grave. 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 



LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

When the Norn-Mother saw the Whiriwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on. 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment day; — 

Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; — 
Under the roses, the Blue; 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun-rays fall. 
With a touch, impartially tender. 

On the blossoms blooming for all; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; — 
'Broidered with gold, the Blue; 

Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 

The cooling drip of the rain; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; — 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won; — 
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Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; — 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 

Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; — 
Love and tears for the Blue; 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

Francis Miles Finch, 

THE AMERICAN FLAG 

When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there: 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun. 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form. 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud 

And see the lightning lances driven. 
When strive the warriors of the storm. 

And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven. 
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Child of the sun! to thee 'tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 

Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly. 
The sign of hope and triumph high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet. 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn; 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance: 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud. 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall. 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow. 

And cowering foes shall fall beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave. 
When Death, careering on the gale. 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
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And smile to see thy splendors fly, 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home I 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us? 

J. R. Drake. 

The following additional poems for Collateral Reading in con- 
nection with Sixth Year History are included among the Selections 
for Memorizing. 
Fifth Year 

"Old Ironsides," Holmes, p. 7. 

" Warren^s Address to the American Soldiers," Pierpont, p. 12. 
Sixth Year 

"Sheridan^s Ride," Read, p. 38. 

"The Concord Hymn," Emerson, p. 35. 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich, an American joiu'nalist, 
poet and novelist, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1836, and died at Boston in 1907. He became connected 
with the Atlantic Monthly and in 1883 was made its 
editor. 

Among his books of poems are "Cloth of Gold," 
"Flower and Thorn," "Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book." 
Among his best known prose works are "The Story of a 
Bad Boy" and "Prudence Palfrey." He is also a writer 
of sljort stories, the best of which is "Marjorie Daw." 
His style is charming, graceful and genuinely witty. 

Henry Holcomb Bennett, a magazine writer, wa? 
born in Chillicothe, Ohio, December 5, 1863. He was 
educated in the public schools of Chillicothe and at 
Kenyon College, Ohio. Mr. Bennett is a writer chiefly 
of army stories and ornithological articles, with his own 
illustrations. He is also a water colorist in landscape, 
birds and animals. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson, a Norwegian journalist, 
poet and novelist, was born at Koikne Osterdalen, Nor- 
way, in 1832 and died in 1911. While a student at the 
University of Christiania he began writing for periodicals. 

He became editor of a newspaper and later of an illus- 
trated journal. During the years following this he was 
a voluminous writer of tales, poems and dramas. Among 
his more recent works are "A Happy Boy," "Flags are 
Flying, " and " In God's Way." 

70 
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Robert Browning, an English poet, was born at 
Camberwell, a suburb of London, in 1812; died at Venice, 
Italy, in 1889. 

He was educated at the London University, and soon 
after he produced "Paracelsus," his first notable work. 
In 1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett and took up his 
residence in Italy. The titles of some of his principal 
volumes of poems are "Men and Women," "The Soul's 
Errand," "The Ring and the Book." Much of Brown- 
ing's poetry is not easily read, for his style is obscure 
and he deals with psychological problems. He is, how- 
ever, a great dramatic poet; "Pippa Passes" is the best 
example of this side of his art. He was also a vigorous 
writer of lyrics, of which the best known are "Herve 
Riel" and "The Lost Leader." "The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin" is already a classic for children. 

William Cullen Bryant was born among the hills 
of western Massachusetts in 1794. The precocity of his 
genius for poetry is the marvel of American literary 
annals. 

When very young he began to write verses, and while 
a boy wished to be a poet. He wrote translations from 
some of the Latin poets at ten years of age. Before he 
was eighteen he composed "Thanatopsis," — "not only 
the finest poem which had been produced on this con- 
tinent but one of the most remarkable poems ever 
produced at so early an age. " 

Bryant was educated at Williams College and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1815, but he soon gave up the law 
and devoted himself to literature. In 1821 he delivered 
the annual poem at Harvard. This fine poem was en- 
titled "The Ages," and not long afterward he published 
it, together with "Thanatopsis," "To a Waterfowl" and 
a few others. Through the influence of friends which 
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this little volume had won for him, he went to New York 
and was soon appointed editor of the Evening Post, a 
position he held for more than fifty years. 

Bryant was a poet of nature; he loved and wrote of 
the forest, the birds and the streams. All his work is 
of high order. He was a perfect master of English and 
his verse is dignified and simple. He died in New York 
at the age of eighty-four, widely known and honored. 

Thomas Carlyle, one of the foremost of British essay- 
ists and historians, was born at Ecclef echan, Scotland, in 
1795, and died in London in 1881. Despite his poverty 
he secured an education, and after teaching a few years 
devoted himself to literature. He made translations of 
German authors and wrote a splendid series of critical 
and biographical essays. His most important works 
are "Sartor Resartus,'' his history of the French Revo- 
lution and a life of Frederick the Great. His literary 
style is forceful but his books appeal chiefly to scholars. 

Joseph Rodman Drake was born in New York in 
1795 and died there in 1820. He was educated at Co- 
lumbia College, and studied medicine, but soon turned 
to literature as his life work. He was closely associated 
with his distinguished friend, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
socially and in literary pursuits. The last four lines of 
"The American Flag'' are from Halleck's pen. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, an American philosopher 
and poet, was born in Boston, May 25, 1803, and died at 
Concord, Mass., in 1882. He was descended from a 
long line of ministers and was destined by his father to 
follow the same profession. Emerson entered Harvard 
College at thirteen and after graduation taught for several 
years. In 1827 he became pastor of a Unitarian church 
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in Boston where he preached for four years. He then 
resigned his charge and devoted the rest of his life to 
study and literary work. With Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and others he belonged to the so-called " Concord School '' 
of writers which has contributed largely to the literature 
of New England. While Emerson wrote poetry of a 
high order he is best known as an essayist and orator. 

Francis Miles Finch, a distinguished lawyer and 
poet, was bom at Ithaca, N. Y., in 1827 and died in 1907. 
He was a graduate from Yale University and entered the 
legal profession, becoming a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. His best known poem 
entitled "The Blue and the Gray'' is a beautiful tribute 
to the soldiers who fell in the Civil War. 

Felicia Browne Hemans was born in Liverpool, 
England, in 1793 and died in Dublin, Ireland, in 1835. 
She was the wife of Captain Hemans of the British Army. 
At the time of her death she was probably the most 
popular woman poet of the day. Many of her songs, 
including "The Landing of the Pilgrims," have been set 
to music and are still well known. 

Patrick Henry, an American orator and patriot, was 
born at Studley, Va., in 1736 and died at Red Hill, Va., 
in 1799. He was a lawyer by profession and was twice 
elected governor of Virginia. He was a leader of the 
political agitation in the colonies preceding the American 
Revolution and opposed with all the power of his elo- 
quence the unjust measures passed by Parliament 
which affected the Colonies. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the most original 
as well as one of the wittiest of American authors, was 
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born in Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1809, and died 
in 1894. While at Harvard College, where he received 
his education, he began to write both prose and poetry, 
contributing largely to the college paper. After he had 
finished his college course he began the study of law but 
soon turned from this to medicine, going to Europe for 
study and receiving his degree in 1836. He then became 
professor of anatomy in Harvard Medical College, re- 
maining in this position for many years. His first vol- 
ume of poems was published in 1836 and contained "The 
Chambered Nautilus," "Old Ironsides" and the "Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay." These three selections alone 
serve to give a clear conception of the variety of his style. 
Many of his poems are full of humor and some of them 
present a rare combination of humor and pathos. In 
1857 he contributed to the Atlantic Monthly a series of 
essays entitled "The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. " 
This was followed by other volumes of essays of a 
similar nature and commonly known as the " Breakfast 
Table Series." For genuine humor, wit and literary 
finish these are unequalled in English literature. After 
their publiciation his highest fame was as a writer of prose. 
He wrote novels, of which the best known is "Elsie 
Venner," and also wrote and lectured on subjects con- 
nected with the profession of medicine. Dr. Holmes 
was one of the renowned group of New England writers 
which included Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Hawthorne and Thoreau. 

Julia Ward Howe, an American poet and philan- 
thropist, was born in New York City in 1819 and died 
in 1910. She was an untiring worker with both tongue 
and pen, taking a prominent part in the so-called 
"woman's rights" movement. In 1861 she wrote the 
"Battle Hymri of the Republic," while visiting the 
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camp near Washington. Sung to the tune of "John 
Brown" it quickly became popular and remained so 
throughout the Civil War. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, better known as Helen Hunt, 
an American novelist and poet, was born at Amherst, 
Mass., in 1831 and died in San Francisco in 1885. Her 
verse is characterized by sympathy with all human joy 
and sorrow and deep feeling for the beauty and truth 
embodied in nature. Her best prose works are "A 
Century of Dishonor" and a fine romance of early Span- 
ish and Indian life in California entitled "Ramona," 
in which the rights of the Indians, towards whom she 
was always compassionate, are earnestly championed. 
She sometimes wrote under the pseudonym of "Saxe 
Holme." 

Francis Scott Key, the author of the popular na- 
tional song "The Star-Spangled Banner," was born in 
Maryland in 1779 and died in 1843. He wrote a number 
of other poems, but it is chiefly upon this one that his 
fame rests. 

Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President of the United 
States, was born in Hardin County, Ky., Feb. 12, 
1809, and died at Washington, April 15, 1865. His 
boyhood was passed in poverty and amid hardship and 
he had no advantages for an education. In 1832 the 
Black Hawk War broke out, and Lincoln, then a young 
man of twenty-three, led a company of volunteers 
against the Indians. Two years later he was elected to 
the Illinois legislature. With no one to direct him in 
his study he obtained a meagre education through a 
careful perusal of the few books that came into his pos- 
session. It is said that after he had become prominent 
in public life and had served a term in Congress, feeling 
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the need of a better education, he took up the study of 
geometry, history, Uterature and German. He kept up 
this study during his leisure hours outside of his pro- 
fession, which was the law, until he became absorbed in 
the anti-slavery struggle. He was unsuccessful as can- 
didate for United States Senator from Illinois, but, in 
1860, was elected President and was inaugurated March 
4, 1861. \Mien he entered upon the duties of this office 
he was comparatively unknown to a large section of the 
country and his ability was mistrusted by many. It 
was a period of violent unrest, and the great Civil War 
which followed tested and tried him as no other Presi- 
dent of the United States has been tested and tried. It 
was largely due to his patience, sagacity and judgment 
that the Union was finally saved. 

Lincoln has not generally been classed as a man of 
letters, but his "Inaugural Addresses," "The Emanci- 
pation Proclamation," and the "Gettysburg Speech" 
are among the classics of American literature. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, an American poet, 
was born at Portland, Maine, in 1807; died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1882. He was graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1825 in the same class with Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and the following year received the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Modern Languages in his Alma 
Mater. He studied three years in Europe before taking 
up his duties. In 1835, having received an appointment 
in Harvard College, he moved to Cambridge and made 
his home there during the remainder of his life. He is, 
perhaps, the most popular of the American poets, for the 
truth and simplicity of his sentiments and the graceful 
manner in which they are expressed, appeal to humanity. 
In his poems, especially in "Evangeline," "Hiawatha" 
and "The Courtship of Miles Standish," he has done 
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much to immortalize in ix)etry incidents in American 
history. Among his well-known shorter poems are 
"The Children's Hour/' "The Wreck of the Hesperus," 
" The Village Blacksmith " and " Excelsior." 

James Russell Lowell was one of America's most 
distinguished men of letters — poet, essayist, critic. 
He was born at Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1819, and 
spent his life there, with the exception of years spent in 
travel and study in Europe and the period of his residence 
abroad as American minister to Spain and England. His 
first literary work was poetry. Some of his finest poems 
are "The Harvard Commemoration Ode," and that 
written under the Old Elm at Cambridge. His series 
of dialect poems, the "Biglow Papers," rank among 
the best of political satires. In direct contrast to these 
stands his "Vision of Sir Launfal," which is unsur- 
passed in exquisite workmanship and in lofty sentiment. 
Lowell's work shows power of thought and emotion. 
His themes are love, patriotism, religion, hope and 
truth. 

In his prose writings Lowell shows keen wit and humor, 
as well as power and strength, and as a critic he holds a 
foremost place. He was for many years connected with 
Harvard University; at the same time he edited the 
Atlantic Monthly and afterwards the North American 
Review. Few men have been more thoroughly and 
proudly American than he, and through his diplomatic 
life abroad as well as through his writings he did much to 
make American letters and culture respected. 

He died August 1, 1891, after a life of more than three- 
score and ten years, recognized everjn^srhere as a man of 
broad culture and of noble character. 

Edwin Markham, poet, writer and lecturer, was 
born at Oregon City, Ore., April 23, 1852. As a boy he 
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worked at herding cattle and sheep. His education was 
received at the San Jose Normal School and the Santa 
Rosa College. He was for a number of years a superin- 
tendent of schools in California, but has recently been 
living in the East, where he is a valued contributor to the 
leading magazines. His best known poem, "The Man 
with the Hoe,'' is founded upon Millet's great painting 
"TheAngelus." 

CiNCiNNATUs Heine Miller, who wrote under the 
name of Joaquin Miller, was born in Wabash District, 
Ind., in 1841. He spent his early years in the mining 
camps of California and lived for some years among the 
Indians of Oregon. His first volume of poems was 
published in England and attracted much attention. 
He afterwards returned to this country and lived in 
Washington and California. Some of his books of verse 
are "Songs of the Sierras," "Songs of the Sunlands," 
" Songs of Italy " and " Collected Poems." 

John Howard Payne, an American dramatist and 
actor, was born in New York in 1792; died at Tunis, 
Africa, in 1852. He lived in Europe for nineteen years, 
devoting his time to the stage and to writing dramas. 
The song, "Home, Sweet Home," for which he is chiefly 
famous, occurs in the opera " Clari, the Maid of Milan." 
This song made the opera successful and its publishers 
rich, but Payne received no pecuniary benefit. In 1851 
he was appointed United States Consul at Tunis, where 
he died. Thirty years after his death his remains were 
brought to Washington for reinterment. 

Nora Perry, an American poet, was born at Dudley, 
Mass., in 1841; died in the same place in 1896. She 
began writing at the early age of eighteen and was a 
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frequent contributor to St. Nicholas and other maga- 
zines. 

John Pierpont, an American clergyman and poet, 
was born at Litchfield, Conn., in 1785; died at Medford, 
Mass., in 1866. He was graduated from Yale in 1804. 
In 1816 he published "The Airs of Palestine." Most 
of his poems were written for special occasions. 

Thomas Buchanan Read was born in 1822 at Chester, 
Pa., and died in 1872. He passed much of his time abroad 
and became a landscape painter of some merit. He 
wrote, besides many larger works, some really notable 
short poems. His "Sheridan's Ride" is among the most 
popular of our short poems and his lyrics are of a high 
order. 

William Shakespeare, the greatest of English drama- 
tists, was born at Stratford-on-Avon in 1564; died there 
in 1616. When twenty-three years of age Shakespeare 
left Stratford for London and soon became connected 
with the Metropolitan theatre as playwright. Shake- 
speare's dramas number thirty-seven; only about a 
dozen were printed during his lifetime. The entire 
plays were published in 1623, seven years after his death. 

Although his dramas overshadow his other writings, 
Shakespeare holds a high place among the great 
English poets as a writer of sonnets and other poems. 
All of his work is of high order, but "The Merchant of 
Venice," "Julius Caesar," "As you Like It" and "A 
Midsummer Night's Dream" are perhaps best fitted for 
young people's reading. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, an American poet, was 
born at Peekskill, N. Y., in 1860. He was educated at 
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Columbia College and is now connected with that insti- 
tution. His verses are pleasing and graceful. 

Susan Hartley Swett was born in Brewer, Maine, 
in 1867. She has published many poems in "Harper's," 
"St. Nicholas,'' "The Cosmopolitan" and "The Youth's 
Companion," and is the author of "Field Clover and 
Beach Grass," a collection of stories published in 1898. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, a celebrated English poet, 
was born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, in 1809; died at 
Aldworth House, near Haslemere, Surrey, in 1892. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1850 
he was appointed Poet Laureate of England through 
Prince Albert's admiration for "In Memoriam." He 
was buried near Chaucer, in the Poets' Corner of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Some of his principal poems are "Maud," "Idylls of 
the King," "Enoch Arden," "The Princess," *; Locks- 
ley Hall." Many of his poems are masterpieces of 
poetic genius and all of them are finished and artistic. 
This is especially true of his lyrics, such as the "Bugle 
Song" and the "Cradle Song." 

William Makepeace Thackeray, a celebrated Eng- 
lish novelist, was born in Calcutta, India, July 18, 1811, 
and died in London, Dec. 24, 1863. He was sent to 
England to be educated and spent some years in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but never graduated. He studied 
art in Rome and Paris and read law for a time. After 
the loss of his modest fortune he began to devote him- 
self to literature. He gained a reputation as a satirist, 
essayist and writer of verse, and in all of his writings he 
made clever hits at the fashionable follies and foibles of 
the time. For many years he wrote for Punch and in 
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1847 published "Vanity Fair/' the first of his five great 
novels. This novel immediately brought him fame and 
placed him in the first rank as- a novelist. He regarded 
"Henry Esmond'' as his best work, but. many people 
prefer "The Newcomes." "The Virginians" deals 
with colonial life in America and gives an excellent 
picture of Washington and Wolfe. 

Daniel Webster, the greatest of American orators, 
was born at Salisbury, N. H., Jan. 18, 1782, and died at 
Marshfield, Mass., Oct. 24, 1852. He was educated 
at Dartmouth College, was principal of a New England 
academy and studied law. After his admission to the 
bar he moved to Boston where he soon became a leader 
in his profession. He was naturally attracted to a 
public life and for many years represented the State of 
Massachusetts in the United States Senate. He was a 
man of striking personal appearance and a profound 
student of constitutional government. His orations in 
defense of the Union are among the finest in history. 

Walt Whitman, an American poet, was born at West 
Hills, Long Island, May 31, 1819; died at Camden, 
N. J., March 26, 1892. He was educated in the public 
schools of Brooklyn and New York. " Leaves of Grass, " 
published in 1855, was his first noteworthy work. He 
wrote poems for periodicals, some of which have been 
collected into volumes. Among these are " Drum Taps, " 
"Specimen Days and Collect" and "Good-bye, My 
Fancy." His most beautiful poem is "O Captain! My 
Captain!" written after the assassination of Lincoln. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born in the town of 
Haverhill, Mass., on Dec. 17, 1807, and died in 1892. 
He is known as the "Quaker poet" and also as the "poet 
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of freedom. " Poverty stood in the way of an education, 
but by wide and well-chosen reading he complemented 
his rather meagre schooling. That he was never robust 
in health was probably due to the hard work and exposure 
of his boyhood on his father^s farm, but his spirit was 
strong. 

He allied himself with the cause of freedom and wrote 
many anti-slavery poems. "Voices of Freedom" ap- 
peared in 1849. Another collection, "House Ballads," 
includes "Maud MuUer," "Barefoot Boy," "Angels of 
Buena Vista," "Skipper Ireson's Ride.' "Barbara 
Frietchie" appeared in the collection entitled "In War 
Time" and is one of his best known poems. 

Whittier's greatest fame is as a writer of stories in 
verse, and as a writer of lyrics, some of which are among 
the most beautiful in our language. "Snow Bound" is 
a vivid portrayal of New England life. 

Charles Wolfe, an English clergyman and poet, was 
born at Dublin, Ireland, in 1791, and died at Cork, Ire- 
land, in 1823. His best known poem is "The Burial of 
Su- John Moore." 
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